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SEPTr 7th SATURDAY

THE next day (which was Wednesday) Mr. Spiers and his son Richard,
Mr. & Mrs. Hall, Mr. Addison, my wife and I, set forth betimes, in two flies,
on a tour to some interesting places in the neighborhood of Oxford, It was a
beautiful day; and, in truth, every day has been so pleasant that it seemed
as if it must have been the very last of such delightful weather; and yet the
long succession has given us confidence in more to come. We first drove to
Cumnor, about six miles from Oxford; and alighted at the [132] entrance of
the church^ which stands a little removed from the roadside; and here, while
waiting for the keys, we looked at an old wall of the churchyard, piled up of
loose gray stones, which are said to have once formed a portion of Cumnor
Hall. The Hall must have been in very close vicinity to the church, not more
than twenty yards off; and I waded through the long, dewy grass of the
churchyard, and tried to peep over the wall, to see if there were any traceable
remains of it. But the wall was just too high to be overlooked, and difficult
to clamber over without tumbling down some of the stones; so I took the word
of Mr. Hall (who has been here before) that there is nothing interesting on
the other side. The churchyard is in rather a neglected state, and seems not
[to] have been mown; it contains a good many gravestones, but I remember
none of them, except some upright ones of slate, to the memory of a family
of Tabbs. Soon came a woman with the key of the church-door, and we entered
the simple and bare old edifice, which has the old stone pavement of lettered
tombstones, the pillars and arches, and other characteristics of a country
church; one or two pews better furnished than the rest, but all in a simple
style. Near the high altar, in the holiest place, there is a[n] oblong square
tomb of blue mar[i33]ble, against the wall, surmounted by a carved canopy
of the same marble; and over the tomb, and beneath the canopy, are two
monumental brasses, such as we see inlaid into the pavements of churches.
They are the figures of a gentleman in armor, and a lady in antique garb,
each about a foot high, devoutly kneeling in prayer; and, likewise engraven in
brass, there is a long Latin inscription, bestowing the highest eulogies on
the character of Anthony Forster, who, with his dame, lies buried beneath
this tombstone. His is the knightly figure that kneels above; and if Sir Walter
ever saw this tomb, he must have had an even greater than common disbelief
in laudatory epitaphs, to have ventured on depicting Anthony Forster in such
hues as blacken him in the Romance.394 What nonsense it is, this care of ours
for good fame or bad fame after death! If it were of the slightest real
moment, our reputations would have been placed by Providence more in ottr
own power, and less in other people's, than they now are.

We did not remain long in the church, as it contains nothing else of interest;
and driving through the village, we passed a pretty large and rather antique-
looking inn, bearing- the sign of the Bear and the Ragged Staff. It could not
be so old, however, by at least a hundred years, as Giles Gosling's time; nor
[134] is there any other object to remind the visitor of the Elizabethan age,